Davis

was Col. Zachary Taylor. He had a daughter,
Sarah Knox. The young people fell in love. CoL
Taylor disapproved. But they would have their
way. Davis resigned June 30,1835; Miss Taylor
sought a friendly aunt in Kentucky; Davis fol-
lowed ; they were speedily married and set out
for Mississippi.

During the next ten years, 1835-45, from the
age of twenty-seven to the age of thirty-seven,
he was a planter, absorbing the mental atmos-
phere of the distinctive new state, which had been
peopled by emigrants from so many regions and
where his family was now entering the upper
rank. The outward story of these years was lack-
ing in drama except for one event. His early
romance closed suddenly, tragically within three
months of his marriage. Mrs. Davis died of ma-
larial fever Sept. 15, 1835. Except for a little
travel in Cuba while convalescing from the same
malady that had killed his wife, followed by a
brief visit to New York and Washington, where
he made a short sojourn among important poli-
ticians at a senatorial boarding-house, the re-
mainder of the ten years was spent quietly on his
plantation or at near-by cities. The period closed
with two events which took place close together,
his election to the national House of Representa-
tives and his second marriage. Varina Howcll,
who on Feb. 26, 1845, became the second Mrs.
Davis [q.v.] was a local beauty, a member of the
upmost social rank, a high-spirited and accom-
plished woman. This marriage identified him
conclusively with the local aristocracy.

It was during these long quiet years ash a coun-
try gentleman that Davis's mind was formed
politically. His father who had died several
years before had bequeathed him a little money.
His brother Joseph added to it. Not far from
Joseph's plantation, "Hurricane," the plantation
"Brierfield" became the seat of the younger
brother. It was rough new land overlooking the
Mississippi. Much of it was "cleared" for the
first time by its new owner. He was a hard
worker, taking the most intense interest in his
estate, and often sharing field work with his
slaves. Nevertheless, he now became an ex-
tensive, even omnivorous, reader especially in
the fields of politics and history. Joseph was also
a natural student. He had been bred to the law
and never lost his delight in dose argument.
Frequently the brothers would spend the night
at the same plantation and there would be long
evenings of discussion of books and politics*
Hitherto the younger Davis had lived since
childhood away from home; he had been a stu-
dent or a soldier in distant lands; he had lacked
the sense of soil. This he now acquired. He was
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permeated by that peculiar atmosphere which be-
longed to the Mississippi environment. Like
those others whom it had drawn to itself from
such great distances he became devoted to its
social system.

The quietude of life at Brierfield in the late
thirties was a sharp contrast with ttie stormy
life of the nation at large. The Abolitionists had
begun their crusade. The country rang with
their denunciation of the Southern social system.
As was often pointed out, they made no distinc-
tion between slavery and slaveholders, cursing
both in the same breath. The relation of Davis
to his slaves was peculiarly gentle and patriar-
chal, lie resentecl bitterly the Abolitionist at-
tack, and, like practically all the members of the
planter class, met it with state-rights arguments.
These were destined to be turned against him
when he was chief executive of the Confederacy.

It is more than likely that a temperamental
influence throughout these quiet years was his
deep-seated love of the army and of the military
life. He had renounced it for sentimental rea-
sons ; he was destined to renounce it twice again
for other reasons; but ho never lost his zeal for
it. Nor did he ever lose his faith in himself as a
soldier, A rooted egoism was thus revealed.
Though he never did anything of first impor-
tance in a military way he was capable, in the
heat of the Civil War, of regarding himself as
the equal of the greatest generals of the time.
Another quality of his mind, his lack of humor,
was brought out eventually by this invincible
delusion. Mrs. Davis, with Olympian indiscre-
tion, has preserved one of the most unfortunate
of the slips in speech that have been made by
men of genius. In the darkest hour of the Con-
federacy, Davis said to his wife, "If I could take
one wing and Lee the other, I think we could be-
tween us wrest a victory from those people"
(Memoir, II, 392).

This extraordinary self-confidence rested on
nothing but a brief, creditable service in the year

1846, and on one very gallant action in the year

1847.   He had gone to Congress as a Democrat
in December 1845; the outbreak of the Mexican
War was the cause of his resignation the follow-
ing June. He accepted command of a volunteer
regiment known as the "Mississippi Rifles/'
swiftly whipped it into shape, and joined Gen.
Taylor [gw.] in time to participate in the attack
upon Monterey. What had passed between him-
self and his former father-in-law since the death
of his first wife is not known, but apparently
they were again friends. Taylor appointed him
one of the commissioners to negotiate the sur-
render of Monterey, The next year, in the
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